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Eva Le Gallienne 


Whose achievement in founding and building up the Civic Repertory Theatre 

was judged the most distinctive contribution made by a woman in the field of 

arts, letters, science, industry, or social progress during 1926. Miss Le Gal- 

lienne is a Founder of the National Woman's Party, which nominated her for 
the award. 
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Feminist Notes 


Spain Now Has Women Legislators 
OR the first time in the history of 
Spain, women are members of the 
country’s Parliament. In most countries 
it has taken the establishment of a demo- 


cratic form of government to place women | 


in the legislative bodies, but in Spain it 
took a dictatorship. — 

The National Assembly, which convened 
on October 10, was appointed by General 
Primo de Rivera, who assumed the dicta- 


torship and dissolved the old Spanish Par- 


liament four years ago. 

According to the Christian Science 
Monitor, fifteen women are members of 
the new National Assembly, which con- 
sists of four hundred delegates, and ac- 
cording to the United Press, ten women 
are members. 


Young Business Women of England 


HE Junior Council for Young Profes- 
sional and Business Women and Stu- 
dents, organized by the London and Na- 
tional Society for Women’s Service, has 
just issued its first annual report. This 
council has 175 members, and they include 
women of such varied occupations as the 
following: Meteorologist; house deco- 
rator; students at Goldsmith’s. College, 
Somerville, Lady Margaret Hall, Newn- 
ham, Swanley, School of Economics, Slade 
School, Bedford College, and many 
others; solicitor; shop assistant; research 
in plant pathology; private secretary; 
hospital almoner; barrister; proprietor of 
a shop; legal research worker; fruit re- 
search worker; house property manager; 
singer; civil servant; director of hair- 
dressing establishment; free-lance jour- 
nalist; schoolmistress; and lecturer. | 
A sub-committee, appointed by the 
Junior Council, has been compiling |a 
register of the activities of women in Lon- 
don iv professional and business life. 
This is a very complicated task, and al- 
though a basis of work has been secured, 
it will take considerable time to complete 
such a register. It is hoped to gain some 
approximate idea of the occupations fol- 
lowed by women in London, with a view 
to ascertaining the local distribution of 
women’s work, and the possibilities of the 
development of new enterprise. 


University Seeks New Fields for Women 


O place women in new and broader 
fields than has hitherto been cus- 
tomary in the South is the chief interest 
of Ruth Allen, adjunct professor of eco- 
nomics of the University of Texas. Miss 


Allen gives a course on “The Economic 
Status of Women,” the purpose of which 
is to help women in adjusting themselves 
to the new age. 


Liverpool Has Woman Lord Mayor 


IVERPOOL has the distinction of 
electing the first woman Lord Mayor 

in Great Britain, Margaret Beavan, who 
is known as “Liverpool’s little mother” as 
the result of a lifetime of work for others. 


Miss Beavan is largely responsible for 
the establishment of the Hospital for 
Children and the Children’s Welfare As- 
sociation, under which nearly 250,000 
children have been helped. 


Her election as Lord Mayor, as is the 
custom, has been by acclamation by the 
City Council. In politics she is a Con- 


 gervative. 


She intends uniting the duties of both 
the Lord Mayor and Mayoress, thus com- 
bining a trinity of offices, namely, Chief 
Magistrate, first social leader, and as- 
sistant social leader. | 


More Aviation Records for a Woman 


RS. ELLIOTT LYNN, England’s 
leading woman aviator, has won the 
Bale cup for the greatest speed from St. 
Dall to Bale, and the St. Dall cup for the 
greatest speed over the course at the sec- 
ond international aviation meeting at 
Zurich. Mrs. Lynn was the only woman 
pilot taking part in the competition. 


Then, on October 8, Mrs. Lynn broke 


her own altitude record of May 19, when 


she attained a height of 16,000 feet, by 
setting a new height record for light air- 
planes, this time flying to a height of 
19,000 feet. On both record-breaking alti- 


tude heights, Mrs. Lynn carried a passen- 


ger. On the May 19 flight Lady Bailey, 


herself a distinguished aviator, accom- 


panied her. 


Woman Official Promoted 
FTER thirty-three years in the postal 
service, Alice B. Sanger has been 
promoted to the rank of appointment 
clerk at a salary of $3,300 a year. Miss 


Sanger’s legal residence is Indianapolis, 


Indiana, but she is a native of Watertown, 
Massachusetts. This promotion puts Miss 
Sanger in the rank of Government officials 
and executives. 


Women May Be Included 


OMEN may be included next year in 

the: conference of “New Americans,” 
held annually in Hawaii. Y. Soga, pub- 
lisher of the Nippu Niji, a Honolulu daily 
published partly in English and partly in 
Japanese, and a member of the executive 
committee of the conference, says that the 
same problems confront the women as 
confront the men. 


Equal Rights 


For Women in Theatre 

HE Institute of the Woman’s Theatre, 

Ine., with headquarters at 40 Gram- 
ercy Park, New York City, has been or- 
ganized to promote woman’s work in the 
theatre—the playwright, director, actors, 
scenic and costume designer, et cetera, 
and to render assistance without charge. 
The plans of the Institute of the Woman’s 
Theatre, Inc., include the production of 
plays and revue skits written by women. 
The ultimate aim is the building of the 
Woman’s Theatre, a playhouse that will 
contain many novel features. 


The list of patronesses includes Mrs. 
George T. Brokaw, Mrs. Snowden Fahne- 
stock, Mrs. Woodward Babcock, Dorothy 
Iselin, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Mary 
Hoyt Wilborg, Mrs. Ogden L. Mills, Fifi 
Widener Leidy, and Mrs. Edward N. 
Breitung. 

Prominent on the membership commit- 
tee of the Woman’s Theatre are Julia 
Arthur, Mrs. Edwin Arden, Cecil Arden, 
Mary Boland, Mary Buckley, Rachel 
Crothers, Irene Castle, Aleen Crater (Mrs. 


Fred Stone), Dorothy Dalton, Lwuise 


Closser Hale, Helen Hayes, Chrystal 
Herne, Violet Heming, Ann Harding, 
Elsie Janis, Roselle Knott, Tessa Kosta, 
Anita Love, Anne Nichols, Florence Reed, 
Mabel Rowland, Mrs. Richard Mansfie'd, 
Christine Norman, Mrs. Henry D. Harris. 
Mary Shaw, Pauline Lord, May Robson, 
Mrs. Chauncey Olcott, Amelie Rives (the | 


Princess Troubetzky), and Mrs. Reginald 
de Koven. 


Two More Women Swim Channel 


T has now become almost a common- 

place for women to swim the English 
Channel. Since Gertrude Ederle not only 
achieved the distinction of being the first 
woman to swim those cold and stormy. 
waters, but also broke all previous rec- 
ords, made by men, for speed in swimming 
the Channel, three other women have 
made the swim—Mille Gade; Mercedes 
Gleitz, the London typist who succeeded 
in her eighth attempt on October 7; and 
Ivy Gill, who succeeded on October 14. 
Miss Ederle still holds the official title of 
having made the swim in the record time 
for women, although two men have since 
broken her record for speed. 


Dr. Dorothy Logan, who claimed to 
have beaten Miss Ederle’s record, has con- 
fessed that her “swim” was only a hoax 
to emphasize the need for supervision. 
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T is not surprising that one of the 
best reported items of the recent 
British Association proceedings should 
have been the women’s intuition test de- 
vised and described by a Birmingham pro- 
fessor; belief in a mysterious feminine 
substitute for reason is widespread and 
popular, and the breakdown of the faculty, 
when put on its trial, was therefore bound 
to rouse attention. 
The breakdown seems to have been 
fairly complete; a number of university 
women when confronted with the photo- 


graphs of persons unknown to them— |. 
editors, murderers, and dramatic critics 


—showed very small trace of the mys- 
terious characteristic with which women 
have been credited since men first began 
to write of them. They failed to distin- 
guish between the symptom of intellect 
and the taint of crime; they experienced 
no shrinking from the shedder of blood, 
and dealt with literary eminence in terms 
of kindly condescension. In short, they 
blundered badly and guessed without in- 
sight—exactly as if they had been men; 
and, in view of his unsatisfactory results, 
the professor’s faith in the mysterious 
faculty would seem to have been some- 
what shaken. He concludes that its scope 
and achievements have been greatly exag- 
gerated but — unwilling, obviously, to 
part with an old and familiar tradition— 
suggests that “further inquiry might 
prove that, by a strange providence, great- 
er intuition has been given to women of 
lesser intellectual qualities than those 
possessed by the highly-trained women 
who had taken part in the experiment.” 

It is likely enough that this theory is 
correct, and that further experiment will 
- furnish us with proof that the higher edu- 
cation of women is unfavorable to the 


Ruth 


UTH ELDER, the first woman avia- 
R tor to attempt to fly across the 
Atlantic Ocean, failed to take her 

plane on to Paris, but she and her co- 
pilot, George Haldeman, succeeded in mak- 
ing the longest flight ever made entirely 


over water, both in distance and in time. 


In the orange plane, “The American 
_ Girl,” they were over the ocean thirty-six 
hours, and flew nearly 3,000 miles over 
the Atlantic. Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
flight covered only about 1,900 miles above 
water, and the Hawaiian flights covered 
some 2,400 miles over water. 

Miss Elder, who is a Lucy Stoner with 
a husband named Lyle Womack at his 
work in the Canal Zone, is the third 
woman to attempt an ocean flight recent- 
ly, and the only one to comé out of the 
attempt with her life. She is also the only 


Intuition 


By Cicely Hamilton 
(From “Time and Tide’, September 16.) 


growth of their intuitive faculty. But 
if Professor Valentine continues his study 
of the subject he will probably realize, 
as time goes on, that the presence of the 
faculty in “women of lesser intellectual 
qualities” can be explained without the 
aid of strange workings of providence. 
The much-admired intuition of women is 
largely an economic product; essentially 
the accomplishment of a subject class, 
it was more prevalent in the days of 
feminine dependence than it is in the 
twentieth century. As inferiors — de- 
pendents—the women of a household 
learned to study and anticipate the 
wishes of their lord and master; from the 
raising of an eyebrow, the inflection of 
an order, they drew the small inferences 
whereby they might judge what their 


over-lord would like or dislike. That, for 


long generations, was the most important 
business of their lives, to find out what a 


~ man would like and what he would dis- 


like; it would be strange, therefore, if 
they had not, in the course of ages, ac- 
quired a measure of that mental dexterity 
and rapid skill which, in any other busi- 
ness, would be dubbed mechanical, but 
in a woman’s business of obtaining and 
managing a lord and master is commonly 
described as intuitive. | 

It was the economic and social disabili- 
ties of the ordinary woman that fostered 
her intuitive faculty and talent. She 
studied the moods of the head of the 
household because she was not a free 
agent; kept an eye open for signals of 
wrath, in the hope of averting it; and 
made herself acquainted (for her own 
good purposes) with her husband’s small 


woman pilot who has made the attempt. 

During twenty-six of the thirty-six fly- 
ing hours, Miss Elder and Captain Halde- 
man had fought all kinds of weather, 
ranging from fog to violent winds. 

For seven hours during the night, they 
had struggled with storms which blew 
them from their course. They had fought 
their way back to their route and were 
flying straight toward Paris when their 
oil feed line broke from the vibration of 
the pounding motor. 

Then, for five hours, the girl and her 
companion flew without oil pressure, not 
knowing at what moment the engine 
might heat to such intensity that the 


plane might catch fire and drop them 


into the sea. 
With Captain Haldeman at the con- 
trols, “The American Girl” plunged on 
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weaknesses and the failings he concealed 


from himself. 

As regards intuition the head of the 
household, the husband, was in a very 
different position — a happy position 
which enabled him to dispense with the 
faculty. Upon him, as the economic su- 
perior of his wife, there was not laid 
the necessity of studying, with eagerness 
and apprehension, the temper of a partner 
who controlled the common income. If 
his wife were sullen or contradictory— 
well, that was the extent of her power 
to injure him; she did not possess the 
legal right of rule nor could she pull his 
purse strings lightly and leave him short 
of cash for his amusements. Being inde- 
pendent of her whims and moods, he did 
not think it worth while to observe them 
closely—to ponder the varying expres- 
sions of her countenance with the view of 
placating her when loss of temper threat- 
ened. As he had no need of the talent, 
he did not trouble to acquire it; and the 
less he developed his own intuition, the 
more he was puzzled by his wife’s! 

We may assume, therefore, that this 
peculiarly Feminine or domestic type of 
intuition is dwindling with years and 
likely to dwindle still more. Enfranchise- 
ment, political and social: the vote, the 


high school, the university, the Married 


Women’s Property Act, the right to work 
in factory and office—any and every fac- 
tor that makes for equality between the 
sexes lessens the need for intuition in 
ordinary household relations. The women 


upon whom Professor Valentine tried his 


experiments were not bred to dependence 
on their menfolk; and perhaps for that 
reason they lacked an accomplishment 
which more than any other alleviates the 
hardships of subjection. 


Elder’s Accomplishment 


and on until the Dutch tanker, Baren- 
drecht, was finally sighted. Captain Halde- 
man then brought the plane down near the 
ship and he and Miss Elder were carried 
aboard by the surprised crew. Both were 
suffering from extreme fatigue, but Ruth 


Elder smiled, said, “Thank you,” and got 


out her lipstick! 

Then Captain Goos turned his men to 
the work of salvaging the plane. It was 
brought near the tanker, and then came 
the final tragedy. 

As it was being salvaged in the tossing 
seas, a tank of gasoline exploded and in 
a moment the plane was in flames. 

Messages informing the world that they 
were safe were then dispatched by Miss 
Elder and Captain Haldeman. The ship 
then headed for the Azores to land its 
surprise cargo. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure fer women complete y ned 

_ with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCKETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.1 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator CmaRLEs E. Curris. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by RgerPrREesBNTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 


Representative Rogers’ Proposed Amendment 


EPRESENTATIVE EDITH NOURSE ROGERS of Massachusetts has 
R announced, according to the Uhristian Science Monitor, that she will 

introduce a resolution into Congress to submit to the States an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States providing that Congress may 
enact laws to enforce a national 48-hour week for women only. | 


There will then be before Congress, if Senator Hiram Johnson re-introduces 
the measure he introduced last session, proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution which would make it possible for women throughout the Nation to be 
restricted in their hours of work and in the wages for which they may sell 
their labor. 


And against these proposed constitutional restrictions upon women there 


will be the Equal Rights Amendment, reading, “Men and women shall have 


Equal Rights throughout the United States and every place subject to its 
jurisdiction.” | | 

- Thus, in the constitutional amendments before Congress, the Reformers 
and the Feminists are to be definitely ranged against each other. | 


While we regret that in this day there should be proposals to restrict the 
freedom and prevent the equality of women, we are confident that Congress, — 
even if it is slow to bring justice to women through the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, will see the wisdom of not placing in the Constitution—that document 
supposed to guarantee the rights of citizens and to define the powers of the 
Government—a provision allowing still further restrictions upon adult women, 
women who have been granted full suffrage and the right to hold any office | 
in the Federal Government. le, 


We are quite sure that Representative Rogers would brook no effort to 
limit the number of hours a day she can devote to the service of her con- 
stituents and to her legislative duties. We believe she stayed through the 
night sessions of the House of Representatives when it sat for at least twelve | 
hours consecutively. We know that even before that session began, Repre- 
sentative Rogers was in her office attending to her duties. 


But she, like many other Reformers, is apparently ready to force upon 
other women restrictions which she would not herself endure. 


Her proposal and that of Senator Johnson to bring into sharp relief the 
dangers which women face at the hands of Reformers. They reveal to what - 
lengths the Reformers would go in restricting the freedom of women. 

But the same reaction against amending the Constitution, and against 
abrogating what is known as “States’ Rights,” which militates against the 
speedy adoption of the Equal Rights Amendment, will also serve to prevent 


_ action upon these proposals to make the Constitution class women with chil- 


dren in economic matters. 


Definitions of Feminism 


HE October issue of Current History, in eight articles on different 
_ aspects of “The New Woman,” contains various definitions of Feminism. 


Carrie Chapman Catt, in an article pointing out that the woman 
movement is really 600 years old, and that the struggle for suffrage was only 
an episode in this movement, declares, “Absolute equality of opportunity only 
will satisfy and therefore close the woman movement.” With this we agree— 
always providing Mrs. Catt includes absolute equality of rights, responsibili- | 
ties, and status, for these are essential to “absolute equality of opportunity.” 

Leta S. Hollingsworth of Columbia University says: “The woman question 
is and always has been simply this: How to reproduce the species and at 
the same time to win satisfaction of the human appetites for food, security, 
self-assertion, mastery, adventure, play, and so forth.” That, we should say, 
is the woman’s problem, and she is setting about to solve it. | 


Of course, Anthony M. Ludovici had to come into the discussion, and the 


title of his article is his definition of Feminism: “Woman’s Encroachment 
on Man’s Domain.” | 


Says Martha Bensley Bruere: “The female half of the human race, 
since it gets its living in a new way, is under the painful necessity of being 
reconditioned. The reconditioning process is Feminism.” | 

Dr. Joseph Collins describes the new woman: “In its finer form we have 
the modern woman trim, neat, positive, self-supporting, assured of her 


ability to carry on the work of her choice, at the same time wife, mother 
daughter, lover.” 


October 22, 1927 


Eva Le Gallienne Wins Award 


director of the Civic Repertory 

Theatre in New York, and a founder 
of the National Woman’s Party, has been 
awarded the annual prize of $5,000 given 
by the Pictorial Review for the most out- 
standing achievement of a woman in the 
field of the arts, letters, science, industry, 
or social progress during the year, 1926. 

The National Woman’s Party was 
among those nominating Miss Le Gal- 
lienne for the award. The Actors’ Equity 
Association broke its rule of never con- 
cerning itself with anything but the con- 
tractual relations of its members by nomi- 
nating Miss Le Gallienne, too. William 
Lyon Phelps, distinguished critic of the 
theatre, and various leaders in the the- 
atrical profession were also among those 
urging that Miss Le Gallienne receive this 
recognition and this aid to her work. 

Miss Le Gallienne’s achievement in 
building up the Civic Repertory Theatre 
in New York won for her and her theatre 
the award. In this theatre, conceived, 
founded, managed, and directed by Miss 
Le Gallienne, the best plays are being 
beautifully. presented at comparatively 
low prices. 

Not only has Miss Le Gallienne done 
much for the theatre and the lover of 
drama in her Civic Repertory Theatre, 
but she has also consistently and ardently 
worked for Equal Rights between men 
and women in every field, and has added 
to the advancement of women through her 
work as director, as well as actress, in 
her theatre. 

Her distinguished acting has won for 
her an international fame, and a vast 
audience of admirers. Her directing has 
made of the plays presented by the Civic 
Repertory Theatre unified and beautiful 
performances. The school of drama which 


Fai LE GALLIENNE, founder and 


she has developed in connection with the © 


theatre has provided inexpensive training 
in acting for young men and young wom- 
en, and has aided in the discovery and 
development of talent. 

Miss Le Gallienne was one of the speak- 
ers at the National Woman’s Party’s big 
dinner celebrating the appointment of 
Jessie Dell to the United States Civil 
Service Commission, and she won her 
- audience there as she always does in her 

plays. 

Tt is also a matter of congratulation 
that a woman so young as Miss Le Gal- 
lienne should have won the award. She 
is only 28 years old. , 


HE National Woman’s Party is proud 

of its part in nominating her for the 
award, and is proud of her work for wom- 
en as well as for the theatre. The fol- 
lowing telegram of congratulation was 
sent to Miss Le Gallienne on October 15, 
as soon as the award was announced: 


“The National Woman’s Party 
sends you heartiest congratulations 
on receiving the award as the woman 
who achieved the most outstanding 
piece of work in America in 1926. 
We are delighted that this fine honor 

has gone to a woman who is a Femin- 
ist as well as an artist.” 

(Signed) National Woman’s Party, 


By Mase. VERNON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Significant! 
(An Editorial in “Pictorial Review,” | 
October, 1927) 


HILE President Coolidge was 

on his summer vacation a 
deputation from the National Wom- 
an’s Party waited upon him at Rapid 
City, South Dakota. The delegation 
presented a demand for a Constitu- 
tional Amendment giving women 
absolutely Equal Rights with men. 

Steps have already been taken to 
urge this Amendment on the next 
Congress and this delegation sought 
to secure the President's support. In 
brief, the women of the United States 
desire equality with men in every 
way that the law affects their lives 
as citizens. 

Miss Anita Politzer, spokeswoman 
for the delegation, said: 

‘‘Any opinion that may prevail to | 
the effect that women now have 
Equal Rights with men is wholly er- 
roneous. There are at least sixty- 
six ways in various States in which 
women are not on an equal basis 

‘ with men. In some States men have 
the right to will away the custody of 
the children; in others all the wife's 
money is the husband's; in still 
others women are not pemitted on 
juries and do not have equal prop- 
erty or inheritance rights."’ 

These are very significant words 
and we wait with interest to see 
what the next Congress is going to 
do about it. 


In making the award Arthur T. Vance, 


editor of Pictorial Review, said the com- — 


mittee had considered Miss Le Gallienne’s 
work in establishing the Civic Repertory 
Theatre as a permanent part of the Amer- 
ican stage an outstanding and commend- 


able accomplishment. A year ago, Miss 


Le Gallienne abandoned a promising 
career on Broadway and maintained in 
her own theatre a high standard of art 
in the written and spoken drama at popu- 
lar prices, Mr. Vance said. 


Miss Le Gallienne was in competition 
with the seasoned and hardened producers 
of the New York stage, and, in many in- 
stances, she met their direct opposition, 
thereby finding it impossible to get a 


theatre on Broadway because of her low 
scale of admission fees. Undaunted, Miss 
Le Gallienne secured a theatre on West 
Fourteenth Street, far from the beaten 
track of the playgoers, and there she is 
giving the public the best theatre—fine 
drama, well staged and well acted, at the 
low scale of $1.50 to 50 cents a seat. 3 

This she has accomplished at cost to 
herself. She has devoted her entire sav- 
ings to her ideal, and, in addition, has 


turned her back on large offers from the 


great producers. 


Miss Le Gallienne not only acts in many 
of her productions, but directs them as 
well, bearing also the brunt of the finan- 


cial responsibility. 


Miss Le Gallienne told Mr. Vance that 
the money would be used in advancing the 
Civic Repertory Theatre, and that she 
hoped to establish an individual subsidy 
for the Civic Repertory Theatre which 
would guarantee to the theatre- -going pub- 
lic prices ranging from 25 to 50 cents a 
seat. This can be done, she explained, 
if 200,000 persons will contribute $1 a 
year and become members of the Civic 
Repertory Club. Nine thousand have al- 
ready joined, she said. 


ISS LE GALLIENNE is the first 

actress to receive the award since its 
inception. In 1923 the check for $5,000 
was presented to Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, widow of the composer, for estab- 
lishing and maintaining the MacDowell 
Colony in New Hampshire, where artists 
in all fields may find at small cost the 
opportunity to work in propitious sur- 
roundings. 

Cora Wilson Stewart, founder of the 
“moonlight schools” in the South, received 
the award the next year, and in 1925 Sara 
Graham-Mulhall, who was a factor in the 
passage of the Harrison Act to regulate 
traffic in narcotics received the award. 

The committee of judges who endorsed 
the nomination of Miss Le Gallienne for 
the award includes Otto H. Kahn, Edwin 
Markham, Louise Homer, Carl Sandburg, 
Mary Austin, Walter L. Clark, Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, Clark Howell, Henry 
Goddard Leach, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, 
Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman, Ida Tar- 


bell, Augustus Thomas, Mary Woolley, 


and William Allen White. 


Miss Le Gallienne is the daughter of 
Richard Le Gallienne, the poet, and Julie 
De Norrogaard. Born in England, she 
was educated in France. She made her 
debut in London in “The Laughter of 
Fools” at 15. She came to America the 
following year and made her first big 
success in — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Intensive Work for Equal Rights 


WINTER of intensive work for 
A the passage of the Equal Rights 

Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, and likewise of work 
throughout the country for the passage of 
specific Equal Rights bills, was inaugu- 
rated October 14 at the first meeting of 
the National Council of the Womaun’s 
Party held since the Colorado convention. 

The national lobby committee of the 
Woman’s Party, under the leadership of 
Maud Younger of California, Congres- 
sional chairman, will put forth every ef- 
fort to have the Constitution amended so 
that it will contain the guarantee, “Men 
and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” _ 

The District of Columbia Branch will 
work for the passage of the law providing 
equal inheritance rights in the female 
line, having last year secured the adoption 
of the jury service bill and the bill grant- 
ing the married woman full rights to 
make contracts. Other State branches 
will work for the adoption of bills equal- 
izing the rights of women. 

Emma Wold was re-elected legislative 
secretary of the Woman’s Party at this 
council meeting, and a budget committee 
was appointed to plan and administer the 
financial affairs of the organization. Mar- 
garet Whittemore of California was 
named chairman of this committee, with 
the following as the other members: Mrs. 
John Winters Brannan of New York, 


An 


N sixty-three pages, for the most part 
| lightly written, Floyd Dell has at- 

tempted to give a broad view of mar- 
riage historically and contemporane- 
ously, and the American Birth Control 
League, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has issued “The Outline of Mar- 
riage” in a pamphlet which sells for 25 
cents. 

The pamphlet is written in the form of 


a hearing on marriage, to which two. 


young American couples, a biologist, a 
bio-chemist, an anthropologist, an ancient 
Greek ghost (of the Periclean Age), and 
the ghost of Eleanor of Aquitaine, who 
married two kings for political purposes, 
but had her lovers outside marriage, and 
encouraged the Troubadours to sing of 
romantic love, are called to the witness 
stand to tell something of the history 
of sexual relations, love, reproduction, 
and marriage. | 

One thing which is made clear is that in 
nature sex and reproduction are some- 
times separate—perhaps were separate in 


Mrs. John C. Martin of Pennsylvania, 
Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, Mrs. 
Stephen Pell of New York, Jane Norman 
Smith of New York, Mabel Vernon of 
Delaware, Anita Pollitzer of South Caro- 
lina, and Mrs. William Kent of California. 

It was also decided to take to the 
national committees of the Republican 
and Democratic parties the demand for 
Equal Rights, when these committees 
meet in Washington, with a view to hav- 
ing both parties incorporate Equal Rights 
in their national platforms before the next 
national elections. 

In order to facilitate the organization 
of the State branches, it was decided, 
upon motion of Mabel Vernon, a member 
of the convention finance committee, that 
the balance now in the convention fund be 
turned over to the organization fund. The 


convention finance committee was con- 
gratulated by the National Council upon 


financing the convention so successfully 
that a balance of $84 was left when all 
convention expenses were paid. 

In view of the intensification of the 
work of the National Woman’s Party, 


monthly meetings of the National Council 


will be held hereafter. The next meet- 


ing will be held in Philadelphia on Novem- 


ber 17, and the next month’s meeting will 
be held in Wilmington on December 15. 


OLLOWING the Council meeting, 
Jane Norman Smith, chairman, issued. 
the following statement concerning the 


Equal Rights 


work to be done this fall and winter: 

“The campaign will begin in the States, 
and follow Senators and representatives 
to Washington when Congress meets. | 

“Self-supporting women are rallying to 
the support of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and seeking its passage. They view 
with increasing alarm the passage of spe- 
cial restrictive labor laws for women. 
They know that the only permanent way 
to prevent further discriminations from 
being written into the law is through the 
passage of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

“For educational purposes, and to point 
out how State legislatures may bring 
their laws into harmony with an Equal 
Rights Amendment, the Woman’s Party 
will continue its State campaigns for the 
passage of separate Equal Rights bills 


amending specific laws discriminating 


against women with full knowledge that 
there is nothing permanent or secure in 
State legislation, since what one legis- 
lature passes, a subsequent legislature 
may repeal.” | 


THER members of the National Coun- 

cil attending the meeting and the 
luncheon at National Headquarters were 
Alice Paul of New Jersey, Florence Bay- 
ard Hilles, and Mabel Vernon of Dela- 
ware, Sophie Meredith of Virginia, Sara 
Grogan of Georgia, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews of Mississippi, Margaret Lam- 
bie, Florence Brewer Boeckel, and Mrs. 
Richard Wainwright of Washington, D.C. 


Outline of Marriage 


the first living organism, sexual union be- 
ing for the purposes of rejuvenation, and 
reproduction being performed by means 
of asexual division. The lesson drawn 
from this is that sex has its place in the 
life of the individual, absolutely apart 
from reproduction. 

While the pamphlet is primarily an 
argument for birth control, showing also 


_ how all through history man has used 


some method of limiting his reproductive 
function—marriage itself being a form of 
birth control—it is also an argument for 
freedom and equality in marriage, for 
marriage freely made and maintained be- 
cause of love and companionship, in which 
both parties are equal in rights, respon- 
sibilities, and compensations. 

The wife of an ideal marriage, who is 
called as the final witness, was 30 years 
old. She had been married ten years, and 
she had two children, Jack and Jill, ages 
4 years and 10 months, respectively. She 
and her husband (who is the false-bearded 
professor holding the hearing) married 


when young because they wanted to be 
together. Of course, they could not live 
on his salary. So she worked until the 
first child was coming — because they 
needed the money, because she liked her 
work, and because, not being able to af- 
ford children just then, she had too little 
to do to occupy her time and mind. 


Of her husband she says, when asked 
if she did not even sew his buttons on, 
“No, poor fellow—all he has is my love 
and companionship. I’m not his baker, 
nor his sempstress, nor his washer-woman 
—only his wife!” 

The burden of the argument is for mar- 
riage to consist of an intelligent compan- 
ionship and love, with husband and wife 
able “to use and enjoy sex and not be 
merely the victims of it.” Children, of 
course, for the sole reason that men and 
women want children, but not more chil- 
dren than they want and can afford. 


The wife points out ‘that her husband 
had managed about his clothes and his 


d 
| 


October 22, 1927 


meals before their marriage, as she also 
had, and that their living together sim- 
plified rather than complicated these per- 
sonal matters. | 

Mr. Dell accounts for sex antagonism 
through the segregation of women among 
hunting tribes. Superstitions and hos- 
tility grow up about that which is strange 
and unknown. He describes the taboos 
on women which arose from such segre- 


gation, and likewise the specialization of 
women so that they were more or less 
limited, as far as their tribal customs 
could limit them, to the sexual and Euro 
ductive function. 

Mr. Dell does not view the wife with 
quite the same eyes as he views the hus- 
band. This modern wife in her testimony 
is made to say that hers was not a life 
work, as her husband’s was, that she 
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willingly stopped it to produce her chil- 
dren, but that she hopes to return to it 
when her children are older. 
There are, of course, many women who 
do not stop their work while they are 
bearing children — just as this modern 
wife’s grandmother had gone on with the 
spinning, weaving, and baking while she 


was bearing and rearing those twelve chil- 
dren. 


Little Entente of Women for Equal Rights 


which the women of Greece, Rou- 
mania, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Poland are represented, adopted com 
prehensive resolutions for Equal Rights 
in industry at its Congress in Prague 
recently. 
Marie Svolo, Greek member of the 
International Advisory Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, writes that the 
resolutions adopted by the Congress, de- 
fining the principles to be incorporated 
into the Feminist programs of the various 
countries represented, include the follow- 
ing points: | 


[= Little Entente of Women, in 


1. No regulations or restrictions dif- 


ferent from those imposed upon men 
should be imposed upon women. 

2. Prohibitions and restrictions on the 
work of pregnant women should be re- 
placed by the establishment of economic 
and physical conditions which would en- 
able the mother to bring her child into 
the world under the best conditions pos- 
sible. 

3. The right of organization, includ- 


ing the right to strike, should be guar- 


anteed to women. | 

4. Equal pay and equal opportunity 
to advancement should be guaranteed 
women in the economic world. 

Mme. Svolo expressed her interest in 


the work of the National Woman’s Party 
for Equal Rights between men and women 
in all fields, emphasizing industrial 
equality, and her hope for its success. 
She met Woman’s Party members at the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
Congress in Paris last year, and there 
became a member of the International 
Advisory Council. 

Mme. Svolo is the leading Feminist of 
Greece, and frequently represents the 


women of her country in international | 


gatherings. She states that the Little 
Ientente of Women hopes soon to include 
in its membership women of all the Bal- 
kan States, and likewise Hungary. 


America s Outstanding Business Woman 


which she has always regarded as 

the least phase of her work, won 
for Edna Browning Ruby of this city on 
the Wabash the title of “America’s Out- 
standing Business Woman.” 

Miss Ruby won the title at the recent 
convention of the National Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs of America 
in competition with thousands of Ameri- 


H hobby, her “sideline,” the job 


can women topnotchers in the businesses 


and professions. 

Each city in America was asked to 
present two names, the name of the wom- 
an whom they considered their outstand- 
ing business success, and the woman con- 
sidered their professional 
woman. 

And at the national convention hours 
of balloting and reballoting left two 
names: 

Judge Florence E. Allen of the Ohio 
Supreme Court as America’s outstanding 
professional woman; 

Edna Browning Ruby of Lafayette, 
Indiana, America’s outstanding woman of 
achievement. 

Miss Ruby won with her title as the 
only woman in America engaged in the 
business of interior decorating for 


churches—known more formally as the 


profession of ecclesiastical art. 
But, queerly enough, the only woman’s 
job of its kind which gave the honor of 


By Allene Sumner 


(The “Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion” distributed this article by Miss 
Sumner about Edna Browning Ruby 
of Lafayette, Indiana, who was re- 
cently named “America’s Outstanding 
Business Woman” by the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs.) | 


‘being “America’s Outstanding Business 


Woman” to Miss Ruby, is not her own 
professional pride and joy. 

Not, perhaps, that she likes her churches 
less, but that she likes her ribbons and 
laces and silks more. 

For Miss Ruby’s real title is artist, 
designer, and lecturer, and the amber, 
purple, and rose church windows designed 
by her hand which dot the country are 
but a phase of her art work; she herself 
favoring the laces and ribbons and silk 
and wallpaper patterns sent forth by her 
to be worn by American womanhood and 
decorate American homes. 

Perhaps, though she denies it, it is the 
male opposition to a woman’s entrance 
into their exclusive field that has cast a 
little shadow over her proud church win- 
dows. 

“But the male opposition vanished 
quickly when they learned I would never 
take one penny less for a job than a man 


would,” she says. 
man’s wage.” 

America’s outstanding business ¥ woman 
believes that if she has any one receipe 
for success it is “to work.” | 

“I have never played or rested,” she 
told me, “because my play or rest is to 
try another design, another color, another 
application on paper or cloth or wood 
or glass. 

“T believe that the germ of success is 
born in one with talent so big that one 
must exercise it every minute.” 

America’s outstanding business woman 
will not even admit domestic interests, 
and laughs at the very idea of her shaking 
a mean skillet or flopping a flapjack. 

“That isn’t my forte,” she says. “I love 
a home and can’t imagine life without 
one, but I’m afraid I don’t lift a finger 
to run the actual machinery of a home. 

“T don’t believe in people doing double 
or triple duty and carrying too many 
jobs. I don’t believe in split time. Life 
is too short at most to do all the things 
to be done in just one line alone.” 

Her role as creator of church windows 
is especially unique for a woman because 
she can and does do the actual artisan 
work as well, cutting her own glass, 
cementing, leading, and erecting. 

She sends out bids for contracts just 
as her male competitors do, figuring out 
costs te a fraction, and accepting huge 


have never 
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contracts for churches — thousiinds 
of people. 

A church contract means not only the 
stained windows, but the seats, altar 
trappings, vestments, and everything. 

In a day. when there are more aspiring 
interior decorators to ‘the square inch 


Remedies 


ANCY BARR MAVITY, a member 
of the California Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, wrote 


the following editorial which was pub- - 


lished in the Oakland Tribune, on the 
editorial ‘Staff. of whith Mrs. 
works: 

“ ‘Delicatessen homes are horrors to 
men,’ according to Judge Joseph Burke 
of Chicago. The judge draws the con- 
elusion that not only should public 


schools require their girl pupils to take | 


a course in cooking, but should provide 
night courses for young women also. 

“Evidently the judge believes that 
happy marriages are made, not in 
heaven, buts in the kitchen, and that 


it is thé®wife’s supreme mission to 


rescue tien’ from the delicatessen homes 
Two Million Dollar F und 
Treasurer's Report. 


EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


ECBIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7,’ 1912, to Sep- 
tember. 17, 1927, $1, 412. 630:29. | 

Contributions, membership and other 

receipts, September 1, 1927, to October 


12, 1927: 

Mrs. O. H. p: Belmont, N. $560.00 
Miss Carrie D. 30.00 
Nora Bayes, Y 10.00 
Blizabeth Fairall, D. 14.00 
Mrs. Ida K. Colo.... 50.00 
Esther McLaughlin, N. 4.00 
Mrs. Dwight Clark, D. C... 25.00 
Lavinia Dock, Pa. 20.00 
Mrs. Katherine B. ‘Smith, Ohio 23.00 
Miss Ruth Hudnut, D. a 10.00 


Mrs. M. N. Kirlin, Pa.. : ; 5.00 
Mrs. Townsend’ Scott, Md.... 


Mrs. Clarence M. Smith, nN. Y.. 25.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Rogers, 100.00 
Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, Pa 100.00 
Mrs. Stephen Pell, N. Y.......... 50.00 
Mrs. Susan R. H. Williams, D. en 3.00 
Mrs. F. J. Meyers, Wis.. 1.00 
Mrs. Mary Brooks, Conn.. 10.00 
Dr. Laura B. Pfeiffer, Nebr a 1.00 
Miss Clara Hill, Conn if 20.00 
Mrs, Richard Mansfield, Conn ais 2.00 
Per California Branch: 
(California Branch retaining one-half) 

Mrs. J. C. Hawyetr.... 2.50 
- Miss Edith Low 5.00 

Sara Bard Field 2.50 

Mrs. Gaillard Stoney... 5.00 

Per nnesota Branc 

(Minnesota Branch retaining three-fourths) 

Mrs. Phil Erickson 25 
Mrs. F. W. Haupt ne 

Mary Cunningham ..... ‘ 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Dixon, Md . 100.00 
Dividends from Endowment Fund.................. 27. 
Refund .... 
EQUAL RIGHTS subscriptions (forwarded “to 

RIGHTS office). 4.00 
‘Rent of piano sthegdaNeee 4.00 
Rent of rooms at Head uarters... ‘i 653.75 
Sale of “Jailed for Fre 6.00 
Sale of literature 1.00 


Total receipts of National Headquarters....$1,890.91 
Per Rights Committee : 


Hooker, Md $1,503.00 
Maryland Branch 98.66 
Rhine, Md 10.00 

1,615.66 


Total receipts, September 17 to October 
12, 1927 $3,506.57 


$1,416,136.86 


Total receipts. December 7, 1912, to Oc- 
tober 12, 1927 


than there are possible jobs, other women 
might well spread out into the province 
of “church interior decorating.” 

Miss Ruby is unmarried, but she denies 
that the single state is necessary for 
SUCCESS. 

“Not even could 


for “Delicatessen 


“which they view with such horror.” 
“The judge is not very complimentary 


to hig own sex, either in accepting the 


allegation that the way to a man’s heart 
is through his stomach, or in supposing 
that the man for whom no woman cooks 
must weakly succumb to the can opener. 
It takes a woman, Essie L. Elliott, head 
of the home economics department of 
Manual Arts High School in Los Angeles, 
to suggest that it lies within the power 
of men to rescue themselves from the 
delicatessen home. 
four Stntes offer courses in home eco- 
nomics to boys, but in some places the 
courses are compulsory. Judge Burke 


does not seem to have thought of that as 


a way out. 
“Young men may seout at the idea, but 


Not only do twenty- 


Equal Rights 


talent,” she says, “and its clamoring for 


expression would find a way out.” 


On the other hand, life can be just as 
rich for the unmarried woman with a 


-realcand satisfying job as for her married 
‘sister, thinks America’s outstanding busi- 
ness woman. 


omes 

the substance of these courses as described 
by Miss Elliott is not to be despised as 
unworthy a man’s attention. ‘Boys as well 
as girls should be taught the business of 
home-making,’ she says. ‘It is foolish 
to train our girls exclusively, since no 
home is a real one without 50 per cent. 
co-operation on the part of the father.’ 
Child psychology and child training, the 
financial basis on which a home is built, 
the fundamental principles of food prepa- 
ration, the responsibilities of parenthood 
are among the — included in the 
course. 

“Why not? If men prefer wives who 
know something about home-making, 
won’t girls jump at husbands trained in 
per cent. co-operation’—when they 
can get them?” 


News From The F la 


Farm Council to Meet 
HE Farm Women’s Council of the Na- 


| tional Woman’s Party will meet in > 
an all-day picnic at the home of its chair- 


man, Mrs. Isaac Dixon, “Bloomfield,” in 


Easton, Maryland, on October 235. 


Farm women of Talbot, Kent, and Caro- 
line counties (Maryland) will assist in 
planning and carrying out the meeting. 
Iexperts on various farm questions, in- 
cluding representatives of the Farm Bu- 
reau, will speak to the assembled women. 


Medical Classics by Women 


HE Medical Woman’s Journal is pub- 
lishing a _ series of articles and 
treatises by women under the general 
heading, “Medical Literature That Will 


Endure, Written by Women Physicians.” © 


The first of these classics published serial- 
ly is “The Question of Rest for Women 
During Menstruation,” by Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, M.D., which was the Bolyston 
Prize Essay of Harvard University for 
1876. In introducing the feature, the 
Medical Woman’s Journal says, in the 
September issue: 


“This article is the first of a series of 
what we might term ‘Classics in Medical 
Literature by Women Physicians,’ Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, a graduate of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the first woman to be admitted 
to the New York Academy of Medicine, 
wrote this article known as the Boylston 


Prize Essay of Harvard Cie: This 
number of the Journal contains only the 
first chapter; but when we consider that 


it was published in 1876, that it not only 


stands as valuable today as it was then, 
and that nothing has been added to or sub- 
tracted from it, it can truly be considered 
a classic. This first chapter is bristling 
with evidence of the great fight for sex 
equality which was going on then and is 
still far from a dead issue. It was the 
words of the women of 1876 that makes 
possible the deeds of the women of 1926. 
Let us never forget it.” 
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